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Tax upon Stud Horses. 


It will be recollected that the Legislature during | grow in wet boggy places. 
‘ - . , 
Peru, sent us, as we noticed in a.former vol- 


their last session imposed a tax of $30, upon every 
Suid Horse that stood for the use of mares in any 
towu—the tax to be paid to the town which gave 
them license, and a certificate of the payment to be 
given the owner by the town Clerk. ‘The object 
of this law isto put down the miserable ewe- 
necked, hammer-headed animals, called Stud Hor- 
ses, that have infested this State for a number of 
years. And we thiuk it has done it in part; but 
not wholly. Some there are who will never re- 
gard the laws of the land, or of coimmon sense 
either, until they are compelled to; and some there 
are, we understand, who have evaded, or rather 
disregarded this altogether. We should suppose that 
the town Clerks theimselves, or other authorities of 
the town, would feel interested enough in the fi- 
nances of their respective corporations, to look out 
and see that they were not defrauded. 

Mr. Warson, of Connecticut, learning that a 
law of the kind had been passed, and supposing 
that its tendency would be to discourage poor hor- 
ses and encourage good ones, brought three fine 
He paid the tax as an honor- 
able and high minded man should, but found that 
notwithstanding the law, there were those who de- 
fied it, and were iu the habit of putting their horses 
without a license. We hope every infringement 
upon a statute so well calculated to bring our 
breeds of Horses up to a proper gtandard, will be 
rigidly euforced. 


ones into the State. 





Experiments on Grasses needed, 

Ilave we, or do we cultivate ali the kinds and 
the best kinds of fodder that the vegetable king- 
dom ean afiord? This is a question of some im- 
portauce to the farmer, and yet it is one which is 
very little thought of by the majority of people 
who should take an interest in it. 

Formerly very Mle attention was peid to the 
cultivation of Grasses of any kind. The Farmer 
contented himself’ with: cutting whatever sprung 
up Spontaneously, but at present there are a few 
kinds which are considered indispensable in the 
common routine of agricultural labor. It is not 
many years since ‘Timothy Hurd introduced the 
culture of what is now called T'imothy, or Herd’s 
grass. 

The clover culture was introduced into this 
country, probably by the Dutch, it having proved 


peculiar soils—one kind flourishing strong and lux_ 


a valuable crop in their country, and perhaps i; 
was from this circumstance that it used to be cal- 
led in some places, even within our remembrance, 
“ Flanders,” instead of clover. 

As Nature has adapted peculiar vegetables for 


uriantly in one sert of soil, and perishing or lan- 
guishing in another, it seems to be a part of good 
policy to follow her precepts and study her laws. 
That all is not known yet respecting this branch of 
husbandry is evident trom facts of recent occur- 
rence. It is but receutly that the fact was discov- 
ered in New-Hampshire, and made known by Mr 
Robinson, of Portsmouth, that the common Rib- 
bon or striped grass was emipentiy constituted to 
Our friend J. H. J. of 


ume, a species of aquatic grass which yields abun- 
dantly in wet situations, aud which his cattle will 
pick out in the winter, trom other kinds, speakiug 
in language that cannot be misunderstood that 
they prefer it because it is better, 

By thus observing the operations of the animals, 
and the growth and nature of the grasses, much 
imay yet be learned in regard to them, which will 
be in the bighest degree profitable to us, 

In regard to laying down lands for pasturage 





some of our friends whe are fond of the red and 
line,-to procure some cod and put them into the 
lakes which are so abundant in many [parts of the 
State. It would be very convenient to go out oc- 
casionally and catch a fine cod fish on a leisure 
day. They would certainly be much better than 
Horn-pouts, and as profitable as a perch or a pike. 





Pickling Beans—Preserving Seed Beans. 

The Germans who are good economists in 
household matters, have a plan of pickling green 
beans so as to preserve them for winter use, 

This may be done by taking the beans in the 
pods before large enough to sbell—string them— 
cut them into suitable pieces, and pack them down 
with salt. A board or something heavy should be 
put upon them to press them down and keep them 
below the pickle. 

Beans large enough to shell may also be packed 
down in the same manner. In the winter or at a- 
ny time afterwards they may be taken out—soak- 
ed in fresh water, and then cooked as you would 
common green beans, 

There is one thing in preserving beans for seed 
that should be attended to more generally than 
is—viz. save the earliest. Among those beans 
which run or climb, there are many found at the 





we are sometimes extremely negligent in not se ed- 
ing with a suitable variety. It is well kuown that 
different grasses have ditfereut times of coming to 
imaturity. Some spring up and ripeu early, others 
succeed, and some ure very iate. Lustead however 
of regarding this fact, we generally lay our lands 
dewn with clover and heru’s grass, aud perhaps a 
litle red top. ‘Lhe consequence is, our pastures 
are apt to fail before the season is out. 

Whereas if they were carefully stocked down, 
with a variety, regard being bad to the differeu: 
limes of maturity, a constant succession might be 
expected, 





Don’t eat those Green Apples, 


At this season of the year children are exceed- 
ingly apt to fill their stomachs with green fruit, es- 
pecially apples, and as a cousequeuce bring on se- 
vere bowel complaints, This may be one of the 
causes or reasous Why complaints of this nature 
are more prevalent during this season of the year 
than any other. Parents should be careful to 
guard against it and to prevent as much as possi- 
ble any indiscretion on the part of their children, 
or people under their charge, in this respect. We 
have no objection to ripe fruit of auy kind if used 
With moderation, indeed it is often very pleasant 
and salutary to invalids, but care should be taken 
that it be perfectly ripe, and mot halt grown, green 
and indigestible. 





Cod Fish in Fresh Water. 
Some experiments which have been tried in 
Scotland some years ago make it certain that the 


cod fish may be kept in fresh water as well as in 
salt. 


If that be the case, no doubt many other kinds 





may be. Why would it not be advisable for 


bottom of the stalk which get quite ripe long be- 
fore those at the top of the pole. ‘These should 
be saved for seed. It is astonishing what a differ- 
ece a little care in this respect will make in the 
course of a few years in the ripening of the crop. 











Tremendous Hail Storm, 

Our readers will perceive by a communication 
inserted below, that some of the towns in Cuin- 
berland county have been visited by a severe tor- 
nado, accompanied with an unusual quantity of 
These tornadoes are getting to be rather 
common. There were several last year in differ- 
ent sections of the State, And this year there 
have been several. The specimens of its fury up- 
on the birch bush may be seen at our office. The 
bark on one side is torn aud battered very mueh 
indeed, and gives a good idea of the size and pow- 
In many parts of France 


hail. 


er of the hail stones. 
they have adopted the custom of erecting small I- 
ron rods pointed sharp, which they call paragreles. 
They are used according to the belief that hail- 
stones are the results of electrical action, and that 
the rods have the property of conducting away the 
electric fluid and thereby preventing the hail. It 
is not at all probable that these rods could prevent 
the hail from falling near them after it had been 
formed and blown along to them, but they might 
withdraw the electricity and thus shorten the dura- 
tion and check its ravages, 
North Yarmouth Centre, Aug. 9, 1836. 

Sir :—By the stage driver I send you a sample 
of the effects of a tremendous hail storin if nota 
tornado, that visited this vicinify yesterday about 
6 o’clock, P. M. 

It passed through the Centre of Cumberland— 
the lower part of this town, in a S. E. direction in 
a vein of about 1-2 « mile in width—destroying in 
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‘not likely to get out of order, are generally wort 
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course all vegetables—fenees—tearing up railings | light and air. I wish our farmers the ensnmg fall | le of ticing, whipping or running after them, or 


of bridges, twisting off apple trees—blowing down | would observe and ascertain the fact, whether they 
sheds, raising toofs of dwelling houses—breaking | do grow after the tops are killed or not, and hand 
glass that was exposed &c.—In one house, I was you the result for publication, and oblige a 
inf¥emed that it broke three hundred panes— in oth- | Connrsroxpent. 
er houses from fifty to two hundred.—lIt has des- | 
troyed corn, wheat, beans and potatoes so complete- | 
ly, that the owners are preparing to cut them all up) 
for fodder—the best description thatl can give | 
you of the ravages is the birch twig that J send | 
you by the stage, and should you miss of getting 
the stick, cut a green birch, that is thrifty, put it in- 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Rust in Wheat. 

Mr. Houmes :—I believe all those who attentive- 
ly read your paper, admit that it has been not a lit- 
tle enriched by the writings of your truly valuable 
correspondent J. HJ. He has writen much on 
: the diseases of plants, and with propriety writes 
to your hog-pen, let them guaw aud bark it well | respecting ula por penal but a rigaite what 


and you will have a fair sample. he says in his review on the Wheat Qustion No. 4, 
I have been told that of pied and a half ipso +i in the 25th No. of the current volume, where he 
good corn yesterday a there vaabe whale! sulle’ to some of the ideas bronght to view by 
stalk, neither a whole leaf in the piece. .., Your correspondent F, I would request him to re- 
I narne one instance for your amusement. Col. | consider, and look at his remarks again. He says 


nati te oh i road, and | - : 
meeting this shower whilst et — ; ' ’ jeeps In regard to rust, I bave stated it to be simply 
: : 1d much! ,. : 
having « good old fashioned hat that held 1 this, by destreying the roots of the plants already 


wind, and being under the necessity of loosing i, formed, the vital principle in the plant throws out 


isposi it j hi on—he | 
or disposing of « in the bestoen “ nis thie /new roots near the surface of the earth to supply 
preferred the latter, by this means his upper story, 


ing destitute ir, Was 0- : : 
beirg destitute of the noble ornament, hui, w of the plant, brought them in contact with the cau- 


an cel j >, e et- | ° . . . 
bliged to receive the storm as it caine. After get- |. Vain, produce immediately the disease of rust, 


} sly > or- | . ° 
ting safely under the lee and wader cover of 8 Por | s1.:5 cause I have supposed to be insects; and as 
tico he exclaimed that he thought if ever “the last 


‘these are well known to have particular periods 
day bad commenced its overthrow it was then.” I a 


hei when they produce the results effected by them, 
The damage done to the crops must be immense | +15. delay in the progress of the maturity of the 


—some of our oldest grandsires say they never’ | plant renders the plants mare liable to this disease.” 
knew the equal to this before. i. G. B. 


| He will permit me to doubt his scheme respecting 
; ‘rust ever being produced by the plants being de- 
For the Maine Farmer. | layed in their growth or maturity—so fur from this, 
On the Constraction = “ Churn and Dash, 0! be will find rust most common when ashes have 
caliede P 

. . | been largely applied to the land, or manure, there- 

MES :— heard a Lady whe is in | ; ’ , 
Mx. Hormes :—I lately y | by hastening the growth of the plant, and thus so 


oof ing very good butter make the fol- =_ | eer 
the habit of making very g : | saturating it with sap or juice as to canse it to grow 


ing re ; id—* 3 dused | 2 " 
lowing re — se: Foe agee oe rapidly, crack or burst, and thereby the plant is de- 
many of the Patent Chums, and thong shite prived of the necessary aliment to form the kernel. 


save 2 *s which may be agreeable to one |). j 
geese rey vie poor lows - | When the sap thus bursts out it soon drops on to 
a little lazy, still give me the perpendicular churn ; | 





their places, and thus by protracting the green state 


»st an improvement iu the dasher— | haan 
ae ee a Ze ae 'vator, and he at once perceives it injured. I doubt 
let there be a set of Jadles at the lower end of the | 


’ also his notion of its being brought on by insects, 
liandle as usual, and at a proper distance above, 


: for I should think an ash-bed as little likely to ger- 
another set of light ones, which 1 think must expe-|_. le 
' ’ = minate or produce them as any place or situation I 


a ° > ni o,” ° 4 1 
dite the process of churning ean think of, fire itself excepted. Rust I believe 


The improveme rk me as a good and ver : 

Phe improveme Py struck m ae - + he tried “ comes from the too rapid growth of the vegetable 
she ’ ‘ecommend that i ri piers 2, 
cheap one. I igh snendininaer os OY still it may grow very rapid in dry weather and not 
some of the dairy women, and let them be kind | 


cause rust, but if a foggy or wet spell of warin 


nous ; result through the Far- 
enough to let us know the result A | weather comes on, the straw becomes lubricated 


Y i ove ay be considered a little ‘ : , 
mur. ‘The improvement may i and softened in such a manner as to cause it easily 


‘ + it bere ore ittle cheap ones, | 
one, but let it be remembered that little cheap ”| to burst and the sap to leak out. 1 make these sug- 


| gestions to my friend, hoping he will show me he 








~~ e 8] ones, QO. P. ° . . . ° 
more than expensive on | is right, or my ideas worth answering in some way, 
: . . 
For the Maine Farmer. | 88 I always like to hear from him. A Farmer. 
! 
. { 
Potatoes. or the Maine Farmer. | 
| 


Mr. Houmes:—I noticed not long since, one of Cows and Heifers. 


your correspondents remarked, that he apprehend-| Mr. Houmes :—I have noticed several extracts | 


vrowed in the fall after the tops were killed with | and refractory cows and beifvrs. 1 recently con- 
the frost—if so, I think it must be a variety which versed with a gentleman who rears stock. He in- 
had not matured and were late in maturing, for I formed me that there was no necessity of having 
have a variety that matures early, and the tops dry | such creatures. His mode is, when his heifers are | 
and decay before frost comes, after which they do | with calf, when their bag and teats begin to enlarge; | 
not enlarge, but their yield is small. Later ones! which most commonly takes place while they are | 
vield more, generally, than very early ones. If) tied in the barn, to handle the udder and teats very | 
late ones do actually enlarge and grow after the | frequently, which he pursues until they become | 
tops are killed with the frost it should be known, used to it, so that instead of kicking they show 
ex the contrary is generally believed. By its being | signs of being wholly satisfied with being thus han- | 
known many bushels might be saved—besides, this | dled, and even like it—when they calve and it be- | 
vegetable ripens and become more grateful for use, | comes necessary to milk them, nothing new to them | 
certainly as long as they grow. Again, the longer takes place, and they, instead of kicking] and run- 

they are left ia the ground the better, as they are a ning are extremely docile and gentle. Thus he 

ground vegetable they should be kept from the | has found there is no necessity of having the troub- ' 


the plant, whieh immediately is seen by the culti- | 


putting them into a tight jacket pen, or aby trouble 
| of lining his cow-yard with whips, sticks or fear. 
pins, Still there may be une in a hundred thas 
| may prove refractory, notwithstanding this moder. 
,ate treatment and quiet management—jn which 
_case the sooner the butcher has them the better— 
‘for like bad men and other wild avimals, there is 
jne trasting of them, Although they may give a. 
| bundance of good milk, yet when kicked over it is 
hot worth much, which 1s always liable to he the 
| case to the injury of the apparel of the tilker, and 
sometimes to their hurt, and it does not always fail 
to provoke their ire and render them cross as well 
asthe cow. Since I became acquainted with his 
mode of management I nave had no cross cows_. 
Is not this a better mode than has been propose! 
inthe Farmer? This is only to be answered by 
trial, One who likes a gentle Cow without Jighting. 


i 
{ 
} 





| The Ice Trade between America and India, 


' ‘The arrival of the Tuscany with «a cargo of ice 
| from America forms an epoch in the history of 
Calentta worthy of commemoration, as a facetions 
| friend remarked, in a medal of frosted silver, In 
ithe month of May last we received a present of 
‘some ice frou: Dr. Wise at Hugli, (whose efforts 
| have been so long directed to the extension of its 
‘manufae?ure by the native process,) asa proof that 
ithe precious luxury might be preserved by careful 
) husbandry until the season when its coolness Was 
| the most grateful, little did we then contemplate 
being able to return the compliment, witk a solid 
lump of the clearest erystal ice at the conclusion 
of the rains! nor that we should be finally indebt- 
ied to American enterprise for the realizition of a 
pleasure for which we have so long envied our 
more fortunate countrymen in the upper provin- 
}ees3 nay, even the beggars of Bokhara, who ina 
| climate at times more sultry than ours, according to 
Lieutenant Burnes, “ purchase ice for their Water, 
,even while erntreating the bounty of the passen- 
ger.” Professor Leslie with his thousand glass ex- 
| hausters, and his beautiful steam-air pumps, tanta- 
lized ua with the hopes of a costly treat, and ruin- 
jed poor Taylor, the bold adopter of his theory ; but 
Science must in this new instance, as on’ many 
former occasigyis, confess herself vanquished or 
forestalled lf the simple practical diseovery, that a 
| body of ice may be easily conveyed from one 
| side of the globe to the other, crossing the line 
‘twice, with avery moderate loss from liquefaction, 
| We are indebted % Mr. J. J. Dixwell, the agent 
|of the proprietors, for the following interesting 
| particulars relative to the Tuscany’s novel cargo, 
a mode of shippmg ice from America for 
) foreign consumption. 
| ‘The supplying of ice to the West Indies and to 
'thesouthern States of the Union, New-Orleans, 
| &c., has become within these few years an exten- 
sive branch of trade under the successful exer- 
tions of its originator, Frederick Tudor, sq., of 
Boston, with whom 8. Austin, Msg., and Mr. W. 


_C, Rogers, are associated in the present specula- 
| tion. 


cording to the intensity of the season. If the 
winter does not prove severe enough to freeze the 
water to a conv ‘nient thickness, the square slabs 
are laid again over the sheet ice, until conso- 
lidated and so recut. The ice is stored in ware- 
houses constructed for the purpose at Boston. 
The shipping it to the West Indies, a voyage of 


| ten or fifieen days, little precaution is used. The 


whole hold of the vessel is filled with it, having a 
lining of tan, about four inches thick, upon the 
bottom and sides of the held ; and the top lifts co- 
vered with a layer of hay. The hatches are then 
closed, and are not allowed to be opened till the 
ice is ready to be discharged. Itis usually meas- 
ured for shipping, and each cord reckoned at three 
tons ; a cubic foot weighs 58 1-2 Ibs. 
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For the voyage to India, a much longer one | From the Silk Culturist. | 
than bad been hitherto attempted, some additional Productive Power of Land. 
utions were deemed necessary for the preser-| Few farmers, in this country, are aware of the 

vation of the ice. The ice hold was an insulated jmmense productive power of land perfectly culti- | 
house, extending from the afier part of the for- | vated. The notion that large farms are indispen- 
ward hatch to the forward part of the after hatch, sable to large agricultural operations always pre- | 
about fifty feet in length. It was constructed as yails in new countries where lands are cheap ao 
follows :—a floor of one inch deal planks was first cultivation imperfect ; but as a country progresses 
jaid down upon the dunnage at the bottom of the in age, and lands advance in price, it is discovered | 
vessel; over this was strewed a layer, one foot that the product and profit of a farm depends more 
thick of tan: that is, the refuse bark from the tan- upon its cultivation, than the number of acres it 
ners’ pits, thoroughly dried, which is found to bea | contains, At the first settlement of this counvy, | 
very good and cheap non-conductor: over this by civilized men, it was a wilderness, and lands | 
was laid ayother deal planking, avd the four sides were purchased of the natives, for articles of cloth- 
of the ice hold were built up in éxactly the same jing and ornament of wifling value. This induced | 
manner, insulated from the sides of the vessel. our ancestors to make themselves proprietors of 
The pump, well, and main-mast, were boxed a- Jarge tracts of wild land without reterence to their 
round in the same manner, ability to cultivate them. The consequence was a_ 

The cubes of the ice were then packed or built Jow standard of husbandry. But as these exten- 
together so close as to leave no space between sive tracts were afterwards divided and sub-divid- | 
them, and to make the whole one solid mass: a- ed, as the increase of population and the exigen- 
bout 180 tons were thus stowed. On the top was ces of families required, it began to rise and has 
pressed down closely a foot of hay, and the whole been slowly progressing until it has arrived to its 
was shut up from access of air, with adeal plank- present state, but which is very far below what it 
ing one inch thick, nailed upon the lower surfyce was in the old world iong before the ebristian era, 
of the lower deck tinbers; the space between the It is supposed that agriculture has never been in 
planks and deck being stuffed with tan. amore flourishing condition and cultivation carried 

On the surface of the ice, at two places was in- | nearer parfection, than it was in ancient Rome five 
troduced a kind of float, having a guage rod pas-' hundred years before Christ. The principal as- 
sing through a stuffing-box in the cover; the ob-  signable reason for the agricultural prosperity of 


ject of which was to denote the graaual decrease Rome, was the size of farms whichgwere circuin- 


of the ice, as it melted and subsided bodily. scribed within’very narrow limits. The farm of 
The ice was shipped on the 6th and 7th of May, Manlius Curius Dontalus, one of the -greatest Ro- 
1833, and discharged in Caleutta on the 13th, 14th, man farmers, consisted of but four and a half Eng- 
15th, and 16th of September, a:aking the voyage lish acres. He waa three times chosen consul, the 
. . ry 4 . . . . . . 
in four months and seven days. ‘The amount of highest ordinary office in the State, and for a time 
wastage could not be exactly ascertained from the | commander in chief of the Roman army, aud yet 
sinking of the icer guage 5 because, on opening the he derived all his subsistence from his farm. For 
chamber, it was found that the ice bad melted be- | his splendid victory over Pyrrhus he was offered 
tween each block, and not trom the exterior only, more land by the government; but he declined it, 
in the manner of one solid mass, as Was anticipa- | assigning as a reason, that should he even aspire to 
ted. Calculating from the rods, and ‘rom the di-| more wealth and possessions than he already had, 
minished draught of the ship, Mr. Dixwell estima- he should become an ambitious, and consequently, 
ted the loss on arrval at Diamond Harbor, to be fit- | a dangerous man to the liberties of his countrymen, 
ty-five tons, six or eight tons more being lost dur- That tamous Roman farmer Cincinnatus, about 
ing the passage up the river; and probably about) whom so much is said of his beiug called from the 
twenty in landing.— About one bundred tons, say | plough to the command of the Roman army, had 
, el E my, 
three thousand maunds, were finally deposited in| only two and a quarter acres of land, His original 
; > »* re | i > bd 4 , : © . 
the ice-house on shor: ; a lower room ina house farm contained seven jugera, about four and a half 
at Brightman’s Ghaut ; rapidly floored, and lived | acres, one-half of which be had beeuw-compelled to 
with planks for’ the occasion. : dispose of to raise money to pay the debts of an 
The sale has net, we believe, been so rapid as jmprovident son. 
. ‘ a sata : aa ‘ ° . 
might have been expected, amounting to bo more But nothing will better illustrate the importance 
than ten maunds per diem, although Mr. Rogers of perfect cultivation, and the astonishing produc- 
has fixed the price atthe low rate of four annas tive rer of : : 
st 2 , ive power of lane ay » stor ari- 
ver seer, one half of the price estimated for the qj ' to asa «Lo Leggs” nedeanyd “ _ 
per seer, one hail © 2 price e: or the dius, the Roman vine-dresser. He had a vineyard 
Hugh ice, whi h was calc uited to be somewhat and two daughters. At the marriage of the eldest, 
cheaper in proportion than saltpetre, Che public | he allotted her one-third of the vineyard as her 
requir sto be habituated to i, and to be "gg portion, and, astonishing as it may seem, succeeded 
of the economy of its substitution for the long-es-_ | cj > a : a , a * 
itn peeves el geatan. Then cat ie - in making the same crop from two-thirds, which 
shed process of Coohng, ere may also be) he had formerly made trom the whole. At the 
deeti doubts of 7 ~~ a o Jo prepa, SO marriage of the other daughter, he apportioned to 
eeting a commodity ; buton this head we Cz oY e - of > re : : 
alee modity 5 Ou caunot her one-half of the remaiuder, and yet his crop 
but advise an imitation of the methods pursued on | was undiminished 
a large scale on board of the Tuscany. For the We ar a : : 
’ ie are not r > , - 
application of the ice to the purposes of cooling necessary oe ene Sy eee wis puwere 7 
ample directions have been given in the “ Glean- te ~ ad af Bape res, rent 
: I dives i “ gt G x i the Western wilderness for the purpose of obtain- 
ings of Science, vol. ili. p 120. A box or basket, ing a subsistence or accumulating wealth—we are 
. ~* " soo arenes . ‘ an . . , - . ° . « “ - . fx: 
or tin — , With several folds 1“! sag ts, or hav- notof the opinion of the farmer who removed 
ing a double case lined wi addy chafl, or any . im . Npeeret . 
non ode oie 4 ub es song Le th any one hundred miles from his neighbors to avoid be- 
-¢ c substance “e e © 1ce|}; re , » 
g su , } © ice | ing annoyed by them, and when one of them loca- 


notil wanted; and for cooling water or wine 3i ted himself within hf . oh: ‘ : 
“ ine, the ted himself within hitty miles of him, considered it, 


ot anftaces - . ¥ 1 , . . 
most effectual method of all is to puta lump of an insul:, and said he did not thank him for etick- 


the clear crystal into the liquid. ‘The next is to ing down right ander bis nose, Neither do we be- 


spread fragments upo : les lai rizontally | lieve Vv ; eR 
at a oe a th gsc lieve that war, pestilence, famine, intemperance, 
< i ‘ ; “ ‘ 5 rr > . 
_— Di coupie Of and ay 3 are Hep as checks upon the in- 
Ws. crease of population and preventives of a re 
es eae : , ; eventives of a redun- 
So « ffectual was the non-conducting power of dancy which the products Mf the earth could not 
the ice-house on board, that a thermometer placed | sustain. But we do believe that in she present 
‘ 7. PRL A * . . - ’ « *Sse 
- it did not — r preceptibiy trom one in the ca- state of the arts, rural economy imay be carried to 
4 Toop e perere o ~~ pumped such an extent, that even New England might sus- 
Dit - — Kal ie air in the rim of the yi ssel, Mr. tain, in comparative comfort and afiluence, more 
— ast —— that the temperature of the | than fifty times its present population ’ 
“ d was not sensi ly affected by the ice. Upon! ‘That we have not overrated the productive pow- 
eaving the tropic, and running rapidly into higher | er of land, perfectly cult vg nd. 
acteadinn te auaaiaed tin tant tee Fong ° » perfectly cultivated, is evident from the 
ct 2 i ed i 1ea a oe - ; a af- fact, that there are large provinees in India, where 
er being several weeks in high latitudes, and be- |g lati a : bh - 
we se Spat i . Ha be- | a population of from four to six hundred inbaitants 
coming cooled to the temperature of the external to thé square tnile, are supported by agriculture 
air aoe — it _ more than ten days in the trop-; There is also an island on the < cote ebiat of 
ics before the i ical Chi + fe) nner . 
_ be “ = a ch ee b ona msec the tropical China, coniaining one thonsand square miles, and 
. — |@ population ot 400,00C. Agriculture, and horti- 





the sooner it is extracted the better. | let, and culinary vegetables 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ARTS. 





meh | culture are the exclusive pursuits of the inhabit- 
A erying child at Chureh is like the tooth-ache ; | ants and their crops ure litnited to rice, cotton, mil- | 


The Potatoe. 


It may be remarked that we have seen in Brazil 
a hitherto undescribed species of Solanum, havin 
a tuberous root similar to the common potatoe, an 
which by culture, might become equal if not su- 
perior to the potatoe. It is believed that descrip- 
tions from the specimeus there found were sent to 
Hooker and other European botanists, but no no- 
tice has appeared in this country of the fact. 

A plant, second hardly to any in point of impor- 


‘tance in furnishing food for man, requiring also the 


sane climates, has been introduced into the same 
countries. This is the potatoe, for which Tudia as 


; . . 
well as the rest of the old world, is indebted to the 


new world. It has been found in a wild state 33° 
of S. latitude in Chili, in the mountains near Val- 
paraiso and Mendoza, and near Lima, Quito, and 


Santa Fe de Bagota; but in these situations itis - 


supposed to have escaped from a state of cultiva- 
tion, as the illustrious Humbolt argues that it must 
have travelled north in “the course followed by 
the Incas in their conquests.” But it was introdu- 
ced into England from Virginia, in 1586, by Sir 


‘W. Raleigh, and not known to the Mexicans in 


the time of Montezuma; he concludes it as proba- 
ble, that if the English colonies did not receive it 
from South America, this plant was originally 
wild in some country of the northern hemisplere 
as it was in Chili, ‘This conjecture has been sing- 
ularly confirmed by the potatoe being found wild 
on the Pie d’Orizaba by Deppe and Schiede (D. 
Don.) 

Tie potatoe, we are informed by Dr. Ainslie, 
was introduced into India trom the Cape of Good 
Hope, and some of excellent quality are produced 
in the Mysore country, particularly at Bangalore 
and Nundydroog. ‘They are grown all over India 
(Roxb.), and of a very five quality in the cold wea- 
ther, or frou: October to March, along the planes 
of India from Patna to Looudiana, Dr. Wallich 
states, that “ they are planted in the valleys and lo- 
wer hills of Nepal, so as to afford fresh crops ai! 
the year round: the roots are planted in February, 
June, and November, and gathered afier Uiree 
months.”—They are introduced into the northern 
mountains, and grown in the neighborhood -of 
Simla, at an elevation of 7,500 {cet ; and by Major 
Young, on the monntains north of Deyra, atan ei- 
evation of 6,700 fet ; so that Mussooree made i's 
first appearance on the map by the name of 1! 
Potech garden. Their quality was subsequently 
much improved by Captain Townsend raisin 
some from seed, which in the third year becaine ot 
enormous size, and of very good quality. The: 
are now becoming very wenerally cultivated, beth 
in the hills and plains of northery India: and it is 
fortunate, both for sellers and consumers, that those 
grown iv the former come in when the others are 
going out of season. 

Potatoes are in some places becoming adopted 
as food by the natives of India, though more siow- 
ly than could be wished ; at this we need not be 
surprised, as even in France their use was not gen- 
eraily adopted uatil after their introduction into 
Europe more than two hundred years, and then 
only owing to the persevering efforts of the philan - 
thropic Pamentier, round whose tomb in Pere la 
Chaise, theyare now yearly planted; so that M. 
lee remarks “ verite frappante, toujours repetee «t 
toujours nouvelle: il faut deployer plus d’activite, 
et plus de ressources esprit pour faire du biew 
aux hommes que pour leur unire.”.—Royle’s Bola- 
ny of the Himalaya Mountains, No. 8. 


Importation Last Ycer. 

The value of silks imported into the United 
States during the year 1835, amounted to near six- 
teen and a half millions of doliars. What au im- 
meuse sum of money is this to be carried out of 
the country, for the purchase of a single dress, and 
which can be grown and manniactured as well, snc 
as cheap, in this country as in any other in the 
world. Had we exported this amount, instead of 
importing it, it would have made thirty-three mill- 
ious difference in the cash account of the country, 
and gone further towards introducing a specie Cu 
culation, than ages of legislation about banks and 
‘currency. The policy of a good farmer, is always 
the true policy of government. The farmer whose 
outgoes are more than his incomes, will always 
be low in funds ; and the treasury of a government 
which has the balance of trade against it, will nev- 
er overflow with the precious metals, 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
THE DAIRY—ITS PROFITS. 


The first object of a farmer in cultivating the 
soil is profit; and next to this is the desire of se- 
curing the first with as little expenditure of labor 
and means as possible. To this the quality of the 
soil, its condition, and the size of the farm, must 
be taken into consideration. Its very situation will 
in a great measure determine the first; its condi- 
tion will of course be depending on the judicious 
or injudicious treatment it has received ; and as to 
number of acres, it is evident that without a cer- 
tain quantity of them, some kinds of farming, such 
as grain raising, or wool growing, cannot profitably 
be undertaken. Perhaps there is no one branch 
of farming that can be so readily adapted to all 
farms, great or small, as the dairy ; and while it is 
clear that to raise grain extensively a large farm 
must be required, and much labor and money ex- 
pended, a medium farm, one of eighty or a bun- 
dred acres will be found best cal@ulated for the dai- 
ry, as the hiring of assistants can usually be dis- 
pensed with in such cases. Fora man with but 
forty acres to attempt the raising of grain for sale 
and at the same time keep the necessary horses, 
cows and sheep required to cultivate the farm, and 
supply the family would be an unprofitable under- 
taking; but on sucha farm a dairy may be kept 
that will be a source of great profit, when compar- 
ed with the capital invested. 

To make this matter clear, it may be best to 
make a few estimates, in all cases getting as near 
well established results as possible, and where any 
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| Cows are not as high in the fall as in the spring, | Making a differerce of fifteen dollars in favor of 
| by about 20 per cent, and if our farmer determines butter over cheese making. Where the milk js 
| to sell his cows in preference to keeping them o- | churned new from the cews, the quantity of byt. 
| ver the winter they will bring him about 160 dol- | ter will of course be greater, but we have’ never 
lars. This sum must be added to the receipt of made it in that way, and have no authentic infor. 
the year, making a total of 475 dollars. ‘The | mation by which the difference, and of course ji 
| whole will stand thus : profits, can be correctly estimated. 
Receipts, $475 00| Various estimates have been made of the ex. 
Expenses, 254 00 | pense of getting in a crop of wheat or corn; byt 
| where wheat is put in after a summer fallow, as jg 
$221 00 | usually the case, the expense of the ploughings, 
Giving to the farmer a clear profit of eleven dol- harrowings, seed, interest, and the wear and tear of 
lars upon each of the twenty acres used for the implements, and the land, canuot be estimated ag 
dairy. It must be remarked, however, that to pro- | less than ten dollars per acre. Admitting the ayer. 
| duce this result, the cows must be in good heart | age cropof wheatto be twenty bushels per acre 
‘and tolerable order on the first of May, and have | which must, taking the whole, be considered liber. 
| good feed for the summer, Cows that “shirked” | alfand a profit of ten dollars per acre, wheat at one 
through the winter, and pasture on daisies, jolins- | dollar per bushel, which may be considered the 
| wort, and thistles, through {the summer, will wot | average price, will be the result. It would be easy 
reach the above mark, and the owners may thiok | to make a list of the items of expense and profit 
| themselves fortunate if the “ summing up ” should | but there can be no necessity for it here, as every 
not show a balance the other way. wheat grower can make the estimate for himself, 
| If the dairy is to be devoted to making butter, /if he needs to be convinced that the above’ esij- 
there will be but Jittle difference in the result ;| mate is not far from the truth. If the crop to be 
though if conducted under favortble circumstan- | compared is corn, estimates made with great care 
ces, we think,making ¥utter rather more profitable by Judge Buel, Clark, and others, show that in or- 
than cheese. Many persons, however, conuected | dinary cases the expense of acrop, including labor, 
with the dairy, think otherwise, and the odds at a- | seed, use of land, &c. is at least fifteen dollars per 
\ny rate cannot be very great. To make butter acre. The profits of acorn crop are more varia- 
through the summer, the dairy must be so situated | ble in our latitude than most ethers, sometimes run- 
and constructed, that a uniform temperature may | ning very high, and at others being literally no- 
be maintained, as it is well known if the jtempera- | thing ; aud we believe that if the average estimate 
ture is too low, the cream will be so long in rising | of profit on an acre of corn is put the same as 
as to become bitter; and if too high, as is usually | wheat, it is as high as the experience of the farm- 











thing must be left to conjecture, always being care- | the case in the summer, the milk sours before the 
ful to err on the safe side of the calculation. A | ¢reaim has tine to separate, by which much of the 
farmer wishes to commence a dairy with ten good | cream js lost, and the butter rendered of an inferi- 


ing community will justify. 
If the above calculations are correct—ane¢ if they 
jare not we should be happy to bave the errors 


cows, not herd book stoek but good native animals. | oy quality. In making butter, more is depending | pointed out, by any one practically acquainted with 


’ Pra - in , y > vu ranr . bd » . . . . . 
The price of cows for several eae Or oe the | on the quality and richness of the milk, than in 
spring agg varied from [8 fto 22 dollars—we eo \ | making cheese, as some cows from the same quan- 
cail it 20—thus making the cost of his cows 200 | tity of milk will give double the amount that oth- 


| the subject—then the difference in profit per acre 
) between the dairyman and the wheat grower, is 
} not so much in favor of the latter as has been gen- 


dollars. For pasturing cows it is generally estimia- | ers will; and hence the selection of animals must erally supposed. It may however be said, that the 
. PT asage , _ acl «| " " : ° . ° » . ° J " 
ted that two acres to each one will be required ;| he made with reference to this very point. ‘I'his| practice of disposing of the cows by the dairyman 


and it may be so as pastures are generally laid | 
down, but where the turf is clean and close and 
the soil in good heart, we are confident something 
less will be sufficient to give them every advantage 
‘The interest on the twenty acres required, for six 
months, the time the dairy will be in operaiion, at 





30 dollars per acre, will be 21 dollars. The inter- 
est on the money invested in cows, will be 7 dol- 
lars. A dairy maid, if one is required, for six 
months, ata dollar per jweek, twenty-six dollars. 
Tie expense will stand thus: 


10 cows, at $20 each, $200 00 
Interest on do. 6 mouths, 7 00} 
Interest on two acres to each cow, 21 00) 
Dairy maid 6 months, 26 00 


Total expense, 254 00 


If a dairy isa cheese dairy, much will be depen- 
ding as to the receipts, on the qualities of the milk 
produced, and the skill shown in making. The 
quantity of cheese produced, varies much in ditf- 
erent daries, aud in estimating profits a medium 
rate must be selected. Mr Brown, of Otsego 
county, made from 13 cows 4700 Ibs. of cheese, 
or 361 Ibs. to each cow. Mr E. Perkins, of ‘l'ren- 
ton, Onedia county, from 78 cows, made 32,000 
Ibs., or 410 Ibs. to cach cow; and in the same com- 
muuication he states, that the daries in that cheese 
making region vary from 200 to 500 lbs. of cheese 
toacow. Some experiments in the dairy business, 
leads us to suppose that 350 Ibs. to each cow 
would not be au extravagant estimate. ‘I'he aver- 
age price of good cheese when sufficiently ripe for 
sale, for several years past, has not been less than 
8 cents per |b. and many dairies find their sales 
have averaged 9 or $9,50 per cwt. Making our 
estimate at 8-cents per lb., the receipts of a dairy 
of t-n cows would stand as follows : 


30500 lbs, cheese, 8 cts. per Ib. 280 00 
100 Ibs. butter, 15 ets per Ib. 15 00 
Whey tor swine, $2 per cow, 20 00 

$315 00 


Making the receipts from each cow for six 
months $31,50—or if we deduct the butter as_ be- 
ing most of it necessary in the dairy room, it will 
leave the sin of 30 dollars per cow. In some of 





the best dairy districts of New England, it has 
beea common to dispose of the cows to drovers 
after the dairy season has closed, but little feeding 


fact accounts for the discrepancy shown in tie 
quantity of butter produced in different dairies, 


and the varying estimates consequently made of 


the butter each cow will produce in a season. 
‘There are some cows that will make a pound of 
butter a day for seven or eight months, with good 
keeping, and there are others, that if they give 
half a pound a day may be considered as doing well. 
The breed of cows has a great influeuce in de- 
tertnining the quantity or quality of the milk. 
The Earl of Chesterfield a short tine since insti- 
tuted a series of experimeuts on some favorite 
cows of different breeds, the result of which was 

as follows: “ In the height of the season the 
Qts. milk. ~ Oz. butter. 


Holderness gave per day, 29 38 1-2 
Long Horn, 19 25 
Alderney, 19 25 
Devonshire, 17 28 
Ayrshire, 20 34” 


That there are few if any cows of our native 
breeds that will approach this quantity of milk or 
butter most must be willing to adinit: indeed, an 
able writer on cattle in the Farmer, thinks that few 
dviries, or cows, in this country, will average more 
than from 160 to 170 pounds a year. T’rom some 
experiments we have made, and the reports of some 
few ordinary dairies for butter, we are disposed to 
dissent from this writer, and believe that with or- 
divary care in thé selection of cows and the man- 
agement of the dairy 200 lbs. may easily be reach- 
hd. Mr Curtis, ot Marblehead, from common 
cows and ordimary pasture, for three years, made 
butter us follows : 

1828—8 cows, 1272 lbs. butter. 

1339—7 « 1175 “ 

1830—6 “ 1090 _* 

Which last is at the rate of 181 pounds to acow, 


after the season is closed, would in the end be sui- 
| cidal to the business if generally adopted, and 
| henee as a general rule the cows must be kept o- 

ver the winter making it necessary to deduct from 
| the profits the expense of keeping through the win- 
}ter. This may be admitted, and the result would 
'then be as follows: A cow will eat a ton anda 
half of hay in the winter, which at the average 
| price of eight dollars a ton, would be twelve dol- 
| lars for keeping; rather exceeding, if there is any 
difference, the nett profit on each cow the first 
season. It niust be remembered, however, that if 
the produce of a good cow will pay for herself and 
her winter’s keepjng the first season, then the dai- 
ryman enters the field the second year with an ua- 
encumbered capital ; the cows are paid for, and the 
entire amount of their produce, with the trifling 
deductions above stated, are to be counted as pro- 
fit. Let our dairy counties look at this matter 
carefully—it is well worth their attention. 

W. G. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
Farmer B. or the Man who works it Right. 


It was during the same tour in which I met with 
farmer A. whose system and its resuits I have giv- 
en ina former number of this journal, that [ made 
acquaintance with another individual who I shall 
call farmer B. and if I could convey to the readers 
of the Farmer but a small degree of the pleasure, 
which a sight of industvy and good order can ac- 
complish, has afforded me in the remembrance of 
the incidents, I should feel myself amply rewar- 
ded. 

Mr B. as well as Mr A. was a native of one of 
the eastern states, and when he removed to west- 
ern New-York, he took care to secure a farm con- 





and that under unfavorable circumstances to make 
the most of the milk. We know of cows that pro- | 
cuce a pound a day for the Jast three months in the 
height of the season, and that without extra care or 
feed ; still, a native cow, to do this must be good. 
For three years past, butter, taking the whele sea- 
son, will average i5 cts. per lb., and calling the a- 
mount produced froin a cow 200 Ibs., the balance 
would stand thus : 








being generally required to make them good beef. 


taining as many natural advantages as possible, 
though im this respect I think his farm was inferi- 
or to that of farmer A. When he had made his 
choice, however, he considered it as made for life, 
and immediately set himself at work to effect a 
thorough and permanent arrangement of his pre- 
inises, previous to the course of improvement he 
intended to adopt. A large farm and great wealth 
fermed no part of his plans—a farm of ordinary 
size, contentment and competence, were the ex- 
tent of his ambition, aud these things he speedily 
accomplished. 





Butter from 10 cows, 2,000 lbs. 300 00 
Skimmed milk, $3 per cow, 30 00 
$330 00 


Farmer B.’s house is one of the most perfec- 











e Same, 


specimens of that picture of rural neatness, ele- | Mary, were busy, the boys with their books, the 

ce and comfurt, an English cottage, that I have | girls with their sewing. | n ‘ail 
cae in this country. Standing ata little distance| “ You will excuse us, said Mr to me, t 
from the publie highway,unassuming in its alti- we have in our family long since adopted a. prac- 
tude and dimensions, embowefed in trees, anc tice which we do not like to relinquish: for one 
half hidden in vices and shrubbery, it seems as) hour in the evening, after the usual labors of the 
you approach it the chosen retreat of farming taste day are closed, some one of us, and we intend to 
and comfort. The neatly painted pickets of the | do it in rotation, reads aloud for the benefit of oth- 
different enclosures were as firm and perfect as" if ers, and as we have just received a work more than 
put on but yesterday, The gates at the different usually interesting, my children would feel depriv- 
avenues were ready for use without creaking or ed of a privilege were this custom omitted this ev- | 
grating. ‘The aveaues themselves were well grav- ening.” 1 of course begged I might not be a hin- 


eled, hard ana clean 
free from all dirt or ru 








tive. The general custom we perceive is, to la 
the stones into what is called half wall, or wall 
two and a half or three feet high, then place a long 
of some durable timber such as chestmu 

lack ash, properly supported on the wall, then 
stake, and a single rail completes the fence. 
Some set posts in such a wall, and put on 
boards ubove the stones toa sufficient height. 
This makes a handsome fence, but from some lit- 
tle experience with both kinds, we think it less du- 
rable without repairs than the other, as winds act- 
ing on the boards aud posts rarely fail in a short 


—the grass was cut close, and | drance to their happiness, and young Mellen, the time to loosen them, by throwing d6wn or displa- 
bbish, and it was evident the | second son, a lad of sixteen, Was called upon to | cing the stones intended to confine them. There 


work done here had vot been ,injurieusly subtrac-| read. John Neal, I remember, says that he knew are but comparatively few farms on which good 


ted from labor required elsewhere ; every thing of but three good readers in the United States, and 
had been done in order and iu time, and a glance | spite of his modesty, I presume he would inelude 
showed that the whole secret consisted in these himself in that number; ceftain it is, the number | 
two words—good management, is but few who enter into the spirit of an author, 
On entering the house, as might have been ex- and understand giving his words and sentiments 
pected, the same order and veatuess was found their proper valueand effect. Mellen however far | 
prevading every spot. Mrs. B. was a middle aged, exceeded iny expectations, and wlien he named. 
sensible woman, a good farmer’s wife, without the |Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, as the 
least eifort to display or ostentation, but greeting work they were reading, I was not surprised they | 
the stranger with a welconie and frankness that | were anxious for its continuation; and when the 
ave additional value to whatever obligation she | hour had expired, so deeply interested had we all, 
conferred. ‘T'wo daugliters, the one eight and the , become in the narration of the eloquent French- | 
other perbaps fifteen, with their mother, constitu- | man, that by an unanimous vote, the book was 
ted the female part of the family. I know of no handed to the eldest daughter, and another hour | 
sight to me more pleasing, or so conducive of de- glided away as quickly im listening to her 
lightful emotions, as a beautiful litte girl, such as sweet toned voice, and the glowing thoughts of the | 
the playful Mary B. ‘They are the rose buds of) poetic writer. After what I had seen and heard, 1 | 
human nature,—pure themselves, and ignorant of was not surprised to find Mr B. a man of deep re- | 
wrong in others, they only delight in seeing others | ligious feeling, or disposed to wonder at the pro- | 
happy, — overflowing with affection which they found feeling of humility and thankfulness with 
have not yet learned to hoard fora single favored » which he closed the evening by commending usall | 
individual, and uvacquainted with those deeper | to the care of a beneficent Creator. 
and mysterious influeuces which startle the young| After the children had retired, I could not help 
givl, and mantle her cheek with blushes, when she | congratulating Mr B. on the excellent course he bad | 
first acknowledges their existence and power; adopted in his family of accumulating knowledge, | 
there is a fearlesuess and fraukness about the inno- | and the beautiful effect its influenve already exer- | 
cent creatures, difficult to retain in after life, but cised. It is said, he remarked in reply, that farm- | 
which, when combined with purity of heart, forms | ers, or their children, do not have as much time to 
the great charm of female character, read as the children of professional men or micch- | 
Farmer B. was at home when I arrived, and as | anics, and it may be partly true, yet I am convine- 
we walked over his well managed farm, he seemed ed the plea which farmers so often urge as an ex- 
to feel a rational pleasure in recounting the steps) cuse for their ignorance, that they have no time to 


} 


| 


flat stones can be found, either loose on the surface 
or by quarrying, sufficient for the purpose of fen- 
cing, consequently small round ones are obliged to 
be worked to a great extent, rendering such walls 
more liable to he thrown down by frost or accident 
than thev otherwise would be. Where such flat 
stones can be found, and in limestone districts they 
principally abound, whole walls, thoroughly cen- 
structed, will in the end be found far the cheapest 
fences that can be devised. Experience has shown 
that where walls are built of such stove as renders 
them liadle to injury from frosts, that those which 
are constructed north and south stand longer than 
those built east and west. The reason of this is 
plain. If the whole wall is equally litted by the 
frost of the winter, that side which is thawed first 
will settle first, and the balance of the wall will 
thus be distroyed. The earliest thawing will of 
course take place on the south side, and walls ex- 
posed to this action of sun and frost most general- 
ly fail. ‘Those walls built north and south are ex- 
posed to an action more equal in its effects, and u- 
sually are more durable. ‘To guard against the 
action of frost as much as possible, walls in all ca- 
ses should havea furrew run by their side, and 
turned against the wall, that the water may, as far 
as practicable, be kept from stand ng under it, and 
thus unequally softening the ground. In building 
walls, admitting the possibility of an occasional 
failure, the farmer has one great consolation; the 
materials do not ret—when once on the spot they 
remain where they are wanted, and if they some- 


hy which he had brought it to such a state of fer-| read, arises more frequently from disinclination to | times tumble down, they can be built up again. 
* ‘ 


tility and productiveness, and of which ample | read, than from any other canse, Few nofen are 
proof was fouad in the fact, that he had that day sensible how many valuable books are gone thro’ 
received six hundred dollars for a crop of wheat in a year by the reading of one hour a day; and 

grown on twenty acres. ‘Two of bis eldest sons | by having them read aloud in the family, all are in- | 
were at work in the field, the youngest being at) terested, and all are instructed. As I have accus- | 
school ; Mr i. remarking, that as he intended his tomed my children to ask questions on what is | 
children for farmers, or the wives of farmers, they | reg, and to the correcting of errors in the reading, | 
were kept at school until they were able to aid in| the attention even of the youngest rarely flags dur- 
the business of the farm, the girls by assisting their ing the hour. 

mother, and the boy $ ili the field, when the sum-| J wentto bed reflecting on the contrast beween 
mer schooling was discontinued, but resumed in 
the winter, or at an academy, as long as was desi- 
rable—it being his opinion, that a due regard to 
health, and an ample acquaintance with the opera- 
tions of husbandry, demanded that course. Mr B. 
said he was a strict utilitarian, and while he admit- 
ted as useful to his children, and required in their | 
course of studies, much that others would consid- 

er unnecessary, ie would not allow them to con- 


sume their time upon courses purely ornamental, | .4, immoral; as well as continually restless and 
and for which in all probability they would find | dissatisfied with every thing around them with- 
little or no use in their after sphere of active life. | ou, inducing the necessary steps to cure the evils 
Farmer B. was not a visionary or enthusiast in far- | of which they were so sendy tn eli. thn tha 
ming; but he loved experiment, and never reject- contrary at farmer B.’s every tile moved like 
eda proposition because it was new—it Was e- eleckc-week ond te dace ered re cba nage 
nough that it commended itself to his reason, and | farmer ardee from having his work done in season 
was able to bear the close and rigid scrutiny to! ai4 from “having a place for every thing and ev- 
which he was accustomed to submit all farming ery thing in its = dod Its effect on the family we 
speculations. Boge we Leaner S : amily w 
"where are few passages in life more delightful ee seen, and one thing is « tain—Mr B. will 
on eae go to the west in search of competence or hap- 
than an evening spent in such a family, Intelli- piness peal 
gent, — and ee Sa . d AVELER. 
their cheerful courtesy makes one fee) at home, and ‘gear ; 
places him at once on one of those green islands From ¢ Genesee Farmer. 
that are here and there fuund in the needlessly Stone Walls. 
broad desert of human life. In the room to which! One of the most significant marks of farming 
we were introduced for the evening, were a fire, | improvement which greet the efe in most parts of 
lamps, sofa, carpet, chairs, and what I particularly | our country, is the rapidity with which the half 
noticed, a table on which lay one or two of the la- | rotted basswood werm fences ne giving way to 
test newspapers, a magazine or review, and an ag- | stone walls. The zeal shown iv this matter may 
ricultural journal of established celebrity. There | be regarded as a token of good in two ways :—first 
was an assortment of books, not large, but well se-| by substituting durable fences for those that are 
lected, consisting of voyages, travels, history, and | perishable, and thus enhancing the positive value 
a number of theological volumes, with one of the | of far ms ; and secondly, by clearing fields from the 
popular commentators on the Bible. The family | loose stones that encumbered them, and thus ren- 
were soon grouped around, and all, even te litle | dering them much easier to till, and more produc- 


/ 


sults their influence and that of their families 
society around them. With farmer A. every thing 
ought to have been; and this state of things evi- 


dently had its effect on the minds of the family, 
rendering them morose, ill-tempered, I may almost 





would have on their own happiness, and that of 


was at sevens and sixes; nothing in doors or out, | 
in the héuse or on the farm, as it should be, or as it | 


Be 





To Cure the Swelling of the Throat in Hogs, 


In order to contribute to the usefulness of your 
valuable periodical, and to inform the publie what 
I find from experience to be an infallible cure for 
a certain disease in hogs, viz. the swelling of the 
throat, 1 herewith send you a receipt for the dis- 
ease with a desire that you publish the same in 
your work if you deem it of any import, and the 


farmers A. and B. and the different probable re- [same meets your approbation, 


‘Take of molasses one half pint and atable spoon 
full of hog’s lard—to this add of brimstone a piece 
an inch in length. Melt it over the fire, and when 
cold or in a liquid state drench the hog with it: 
and nine times out of ten it will be found to have 


| the desired effect. My hogs were affected with 


this disease during the past year, and | found it to 
be effective when all tuings else failed.—J armer’s 


| Register. 


Vote by the Editor of the Farmer & Gardener. — 
We have no doubt of the eflicacy of the above 
perseription, but the trouble of melting the brim- 
stone can just as well be avoided, by substituting 
powder of sulphur for the roll brimstone, and we 
have no que-tion that if a tea-spoontu! of cayenne 
or black pepper -were added, the prescription 
would prove much more prompt in its curative ef- 
fects. ‘The compound of molasses, hog’s lard and 
brimstone, can enly act in their combined form as 
aperient and cooling ; but if the eayenne should be 
added, a decided improvement so far as the swel- 
ling of the throat may be concerned, would be ef- 
fected, it would then act as a stimulant upon the 
indurated glands of the throat, thus giving them 
resolution and enabling them to resume their won- 
ted action, and take up the superabundant secre- 
tious, and thus restore a healthful condition to the 
affected parts. 





Murrain among Cattle. 


Tt is stated in a communication to Poulson’s 
Daily Advertiser, that a cow belonging to a farmer 
of Kingsessing, Pa. died of the above. disease, after 





one day’s sickness ; and that one of the two per- 
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sons who assisted in skinning her, cut a slight gash | he cannot surmount impede his progress, let him | would raze the house to its foundation, Mr Dou- 
in his hand during the operation, which tumedi- be helped over them; but never let him think of | aldson, however, had gove out of town, and the 
ately swelled up, and caused his death. Two pigs being led when he has power to walk without | mob being at last satistied that he was not to be 
that had eaten of of the flesh of the animal also | help; nor of carrying his ore to another’s furnace, | found, left his premises and proceeded to demolish 


died. 
named, had’a small seratch or pimple on his hand, | 
to which the poison from the anitnal was also com- | 
municated ; his situation was consilered critical, | 
by his attending physicians. ‘Lhe danger of con-) 
tact with anioals that have died of this disease, is | 
no secret to those who are acquainted with it. 


The other man, the father of the one above | 





Enterprise is Wealth. 
So true is # that mechanical ingenuity, enter- | 
prise, avd skill are, to a great extent, capable of | 
preponderating against numbers, in almost every | 
thing that contributes to the efficient power of the | 
State, when that ingenuity and art will become the | 
allies of science and walk and work in the light 
which the lamp of science slieds, ‘Thus it is obvi- | 
ous that a practical mechanic, who has acquired so 
much of the mathematical and physical science as | 
to enable him to carry on the details of his trade, 
to the greatest possible advantage ;—the scientific | 
man, who converts bis knowledge toa practical use 
by applying it to mechanical operations ;—the cap- | 
italist, who ealls forth the dormant energies of iron | 
mines, and give profitable employment to the 
strength of streams that have for ages been runn- 
ing to waste ;—the artisan who constructs a piece | 
of operative machinery, or who superintends and | 
directs its movements ;—the merchant, who sends 
manufactures abroad for a market—all these in | 
their respective departments, contribute something, 
and not a little to the prosperity and protection of 
the essentia! interests of the State. The influence 
of each of these inen is felt beyond the immediate | 
circle of his operations, He is making the State | 
stronger; making other States her debtor; and is} 
putting forth au efficient power, to proponderate | 
against two or ten men who in auother State, are 
laboring with no other implemént than their hands, | 
and those simple mechanical aids which furnished | 
in the family or in the field, where the arts are on- | 
ly in their infancy,— Pierpont. 


— 





| when he can mek it down in his own, 


| several negro houses, and houses of ill fame; sev- 
eral pistols were fired from one of the latter, but 
no one was lurt. After this they dispersed, buta- 
gain asseinbled near the Franklin house on Sun- 
=== =, day evening under a supposition that Mr Birney 
ARREST OF THE BUFFALO FORGER. | W4 it the oe _— mm ge pre a speech 
. P | threatening to order the police to shoot any one 
ae Rane dened BO the oy + g of the | who made a disturbance, on which they retired, 
Last evening about 11 o’clock Lyman Rathbun, | ye ecpten pase Neded ta ee 
the brother of Benjamin, was arrested on the |" 2 eee 
charge of forgery, and this morning about 20’- | | . . 
clock Renlanala Rathbun was even on the same | Esstract of « letter, dated Quincy, Poride, Suty 20. 
charge, and both are now fully committed for tri-| .“ A® eapeaee passed through here yesterday mor. 
al. ning tothe Governor. ‘The Creek war is not yet 
A Clerk who was suspected has fled, but will be | overs the Indians have done more damage during 
pursued and taken if possible, The forged paper | the last two weeks than they have done during the 
was mostly held in New York, avd by brokers in | whole campaign.—Our mev had three battles with 
this city—that in New York is mostly in the hands | them on Monday and ‘Tuesday in the Chitcohatch- 
of Brokers there, Our friend, who shall be name- | i¢ Swamp, and were routed with censiderable loss. 
less, was made one of the assignees without his | he Governor has ordered out the Florida militia 5 
knowledge or consent, but he accepted the trust | they are to go to Tallahassee to-morrow, from 
with four other gentlemen who were named with | thence they willtry and head them off.—Public 
him as assignees, (knowing itto bea most arduous | health is good, little or no fever in Gadsen city, 
and thankless duty) in the hopes of benefiting his | There will be little cotton, the rains haying des, 
creditors. ‘Nhe excitement here for the last thiny- | Weyed the erop.— NV. Y. Star, 
six hours has been without a paralell.—Probably : . : 
$100,000 of forged paper, a aaa name of David) lu/ful Affray.— A deadly affair has occured 
i. Evans, or of our responsible citizens here, is 2¢ Vicksburg, between a planter named Randolph, 
now in this city, and has with a bolduess and reck- 804 Dr. Watts. ‘The latter was shot at the Man- 
lessness perfectly incomprehensible, been issued | $!0" House, while sitting by his lady, the pistol 
under the very noses uf those whose names are | Pall lodging in his side—and his brother, on hear- 
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forged. ‘his isa severe blow to the city, and it 
will be some tite before it recovers from it. 

Among the sufferers the Patterson, N. J. and 
some other Banks are perhaps the largest. 


Great Failure.—The New York Commercial of 


‘Tuesday contains the following extract of a letter 
dated Buffalo Aug. Sth: 
* Rathbun has tailed for upward of $2,800,000 ! 


-more than $1,800,000 of which is forged paper, on | 


The American Mechanic. | 


our most respectable and wealthy citizens. His bu- 


siness came to a close on Wednesday evening. | 


Whatever may be the “pomp, glory, or cireum- | Upward of 1500 laborers are thrown out of em- 


stance,” of the great men of the world—whatever 


ployment, and over 300 teams. Mr. RK. was en- 


may be the dazzling pageantry of high life—the | gaged in erecting the Buffalo Exhange, at an esti- 
glitter of fuslnienable society, and splendid misery | mated cost of over $500,000, and had only com- 


oe 8 
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of those who believe that 

Tiose who think must govern those who toil | 
there is no situation in this world more enviable | 
than the plain American Meechanic—free for every | 
thing which Heaven designed him; untrammeled | 
in his opinions, and, left to the guidance of his 
own genius, he walks erect in"the fuil stature of a| 
man,—Larning, with his own hands, the means by | 


which he supports himself; protected by govern- | 


ment, which like the sun, sheds its light—its fos- 
tering care upon all—who shall gainsay his right | 
to enjoy the fruits of his labor, in the way which | 
best may please him ? 

Under our government, prudence, industry, and | 


economy, are sure to meet with their reward-—and | 


it should be remembered by every mechanic, that 
the road to preferment and official dignity is open 
to every one, All thatthe people want in those 
that serve them is fidelity and patriotism—true to 


form their duty, 
Hlow much, then, it behoves the American Me- 


chanic 10 make, himself worthy the highest honor | 


the people can confer. It is the duty of every A- 
inerican to render himself competent to act on all 
occasions as becomes an American citizen. Intel- 
lizence, education, and study, are within the reach of 
every man. 





To rorm A Vicorovus Minp.—Let every youth 
early settle in his mind, that if he would ever be 
any thing, he has got to make himself; or in oth- 
er words, to rise by his personal application ; let 
him always try his own strength, and try it effec- 
tually, before he is allowed to call upon Hercules. 
Put him first upon bis own invention; send him 
back again and again to the resources in his own 
mind, and make him feel that there is nothing too 
hard for industry and perseverance to accomplish. 
In hisearly and timid flights, let him know that 
stronger pinions are near and ready to sustain him, 
but only in case of absolute necessity. When in 


} 
the constitition, and intelligence enough to per- | 





the rugged paths of science, and difficulties which 


menced laying the foundation previous to his fail- 
ure. His property, so faras yet been ascertained, 
inventories something like $2,600,000,” 


Rathbun’s Forgeries—The Philadelphia -Gazette 
states that Rathbun had one forged note of $100,- 
000 discounted at the U.S. Bank in thatcity. The 
N. Y. Daily Advertiser of Thursday says— 

Rathbun’s paper is very abundant in Wall-st. ; 
one house has the reputation of having $150,000 
of jt in their pocket book—another something like 
$80,000, others smaller sums, in all it will not be a 
difficult matter to find at least $300,000 in Wall-st. 
and possibly half a million. Atthe close, the pa- 
per got so common that his notes with a half a 
dozen names on the back were sold at five per 


/cent a month ; the offer was so tempting, that ma- | 
ny of our greedy extortioners have got most se-| ¢a Burkett, 


verely bitten. 





RIOT IN CINCINNATI. 

There was a riot in Cincinnati on Saturday night 
July 30th. it had beea previously given out that 
a mob might be expected on that night, and accor- 
dingly a large concourse of people assembled at 
the Exchange about 6 o’clock, when a President 
and Secretary were appointed, and resolutions pas- 
sed to go forthwith to Mr Birney’s office, and des- 
troy the press, paper, &c. ‘They accordingly mar- 
ched to the corner of Main and Seventh, when 
they commenced operations by breaking and tear- 
ing every thing to pieces in the second and third 
story of the building, stove all the windows out, 
and seaitered his papers and books in the street, 
and burned a great number of them. 

‘The next mevement was to heave out the press, 
at which a most tremendous shout was raised ; and 
hitching a rope to it, they hauled it down Main- 
street to the river, broke it to pieces, and threw it 
to the bottoin. 

They then proceeded to Mr Birney’s residence, 
but not finding him at home, went to Mr Donald- 
son’s, and swore that if he did not come out, they 


}ing of the affray, rushed to Randolph’s room with 
‘arifle, but the latter fired at him, and shot him 
‘dead. Both the Watts’ were placed on the same 
| bed ; the dead and dying. 
| Randolph, after the perpetration of the above, 
walked deliberately from the room into the street, 
amongst a crowd of spectators, with cocked pistol 
in each hand. No attempt was made to impede 
his progress, and he quietly proceeded to the ferry, 
which he crossed, seemingly under no apprelien- 
sion of arrest. 

Dr. Watts had some days previously discharged 
a pistol at Randolph and afterward struck bim with 
‘the same several times.—We thought after the 
_ banging of the gamblers, society in Vicksburg had 
become purified ! 


| Speculalion in Detroit—A man who has a lease 
| for an apjle stand at the corner of a street, and 
whose whole stock in trade is not worth $15, be- 


ing required to remove asks $5000 for his lease! 


A Heavy Business.— We learn, says the New- 
) York ‘Trauscript, from good authority that the bu- 
| siness tran actions of the Messrs. Josephs, of Wall 
street, on Saturday last, amounted to upwards of 
two millions of doliars. 
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Marriages. 
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In Portland, Mr. D. C. M’Carty to Miss Ellen 
| Cardiff. 
In Winslow, Mr. Watson Nowell to Miss Rebec- 


| In ‘Thomaston, Mr. Joseph Worcester to Miss 
| Velina Cutler. 

In Paris, Mr. Henry Durell, of Boston, to Miss 
| Nancy Mizer. 

In Bangor, Mr, Joseph Kendrick, Jr. to Miss Car- 
oline E. Pike. 

In Hampden, Mr. Alinond Peabody to Miss Ab- 
igail S. Mann. 
SEA AE PLE TY A 
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In Portlaud, on the 4th inst. Miss Mary Johuson, 
aged 20. 

“In Boston, on Saturday last, Miss Adeline Sevey, 
formerly of Wiscasset, aged 28. ; 

In Augusta, Andrew Kogers, Exq. aged 63. 

In Bath, Miss Roxana, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Robert Lemont, aged about 20, 

In Mansfield, N. J. Mr. Jobn Brown, a native of 
Ireland, but for the last 50 years a citizen of N. J. 
aged 140 years. , 

In Waldo Plantation, Mr. Abiel Abbot, aged 58. 

In Berwick, Mrs. Sarah, widow of the late Jo- 





seph Heard, aged 85. 
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Notice.---Farm For Sale. 


Prices of Country Produce in Boston. 
' "The subscriber offers for sale the FARM on 


From the New England Farmer. 


rrom| TO | which he now lives in Winthrop, about 3-4 of a 
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Bean’s Improved Patent in- 


nowing Machine. 
The subscriber would give notice to good Far- 











4pples, Russetts and Baldwins |barrel | 400; 6 00! mile from Winthrop Village, on the stage road | mers, that he has at his shop ‘im Montville for sale, 

ye white, bushel! 137) 175 leadining from Augusta to ‘inthrop, Sa o number of the Gaus Machin <5—-thbelnalts email 

Beef, mess, barrel }11 25,11 75 and so on to Portland, consisting of 140 a res—if) ang convenient—two may be carried in a common 

Cargo, No. I. 9 00, 9 50 the purchaser rather not have but one ommeste one horse wagen with the seat in, or three without, 
prime, « | 675) 725 \acres he can he cocommammns wih ngs or and are warranted to winnow thirty bushels per 

Beeswax, (American) pound | 26) 29) wooded, well watered, and in @ high state of cu uf hour—they are provided with a fine sieve to take 

Butter, store, No. 1. “ 20; 21) vation—a large two story House, two Barns, anc ‘out the foul seed. Farmers begin to find it is bet- 

Cheese, new milk, mY 8| 12 all other necessary out buildings, all of which are | ter to give their foul seed and blighted grain to their 

‘vathers, northern, geese, . 54) 60 in good repair. Said Fara 1s about complete In poultry than to send it to mill or sow it to raise up 
southern, geese, r 54| 60 to fences, mostly wall, a good en &e. 4 more seed of iniquity. The machine may be re- 

Flax, American, ‘ 9} 15> fact, it is as good a farm and as pleasantly situated | turned afier a fair trial and the money paid back it 

Fish, Cod, quintal 3.06 as any in the County, and just euch a Farm as one the purchaser is not saiisfied. 

Flour, Genesee, eash |barrel | 7 25; 7 37 would want that wants all things — right. Call) persons wishing to purchase exclusive rights for 
Baltimore, Howard-st. « | 762) 8 00 | at the premises and see for go tas 98 | Counties or towns will please apply to the subseri- 
Baltimore, whart, “« | 762,775) yg Teras to accommodate the pur vager. —s | ber. JONATHAN BEAN, Patentee. 
Alexandria, ® a 7 75; a fs JOSEPH ADDITON. | Montville, Waldo Co. Aug. 10, 1836. 

Grain, Corn, northern yellow, bushel | | 105| Winthrop, August 12, 1836. | 

uthern flat do. « ‘ 95 Ey pe _ gee | + ae a 
white “ 85| 86 | Eashionzble Tailoring. eS es ng 7 get, ee 
Rye, northern “ 98: 100, JAMES DEALY having taken his brother as) ,, sheets. e—¢ Pisin Mapal” :-yPp Wayne village, 
’ ’ et . a blic | tery first rate Cast Iron PLOUGHS, of the new- 
Barley 4 a partner, would respectfully inform the public ‘ . 01 
y> . © ’ $ : Tailor- | °St avd best pattern. Farmers who are in want of 
Oats, northern, (prime) | “ 57| 58 that they are now prepared to carry on the Tailor- | : r- 
%, u 00 : emg best | £004 Ploughs will do well to call and purchase— 

Hay, best Eng.pr.ton of 20001bs 24 00/28 00 | ing business in all its various branches, in. the best | . w 

’ - ) 8 mt am they can be accommodated with all sizes. Prices 
eastern screwed, [20 00 22 00 | style and newest faehions. All work entrusted to| ¢ 7 96 50 1 S14 LUTHER SAMPSON 
hard pressed, - 20 00,23 00 | their eare warranted to fit to the satisfaction of their | W 1 pliant ] Ay 18 1836 . oP "9 rh 

Honey, gallon 45 50 | evustomers. They regularly receive the New Y ork | MYNE, HUQ. LO, vv. ow. 

Hops, Ist quality pound 13) 14) and London Fashions, and are prepared to suit | ——— —_——- —-. 

" @d quality - 11; 13 | their customers with either at short notice. Thank- Watches, Clocks and Jewelry 

Lard, Boston, 1st sort, “ lo _ | fal for past favors, they respectfully solicit a con-| Repaired. 
southern, Ist sort, “ 14 15 tinuance, : Tine’ pubeceiiied Ameahs “fully inf bs 

Leather, slaughter, sole “ 1d} 20) (> Cutting done at short notice. wa ryed ld respectiunty Inturm, te 

a. ieee Pe 92! 94) si , |public that he has opened a shop at Read field Cor- 
dry hide sae | 6“ 19) 2 | WANTED—Two good GIRLS, to learn the | ner, where he will faithfully attend 1o the repair of 
"A Pate 6 8} ag | trade. JAMES DEALY, Clocks and Watches of all kinds. 
do. upper ] 4 20 | SAT , r ® . , 
hile vy ‘6 97; 29) OWEN DEALY. | He also has for sale a good assortment of Watch- 
Philadelphia, sole, (| ws ” ial . ’ A : . 
Baltimore, sole ‘“ 25, 97| Winthrop, Aug. 18, 1836. hes, Gold sty. 8% = sig! and Steel Bowed Speec- 
. artes ‘ ‘ 14\77 EN OSS: nn} tacles, Silver Thimbles, Silver and silver plated 
zime, best sort, ask ; 112) 114 al tacles, Sil s pl 
Pieter Paste, oe ton of 2200 mi ; 2 50) strayed | Spoons, Ear Nobs and Drops, Gold Finger Rings, 








Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear.barrel [26 50 27 00 
Navy, ness, | ! | 
hone, iniddiing, searee, | “ 

Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel | 2 75) 

Red Top, “ 40' 44 
Red Clover, northern, —|pound iil 12 

Silk Cocoons, (American) bushel j 

Tallow, tried, Ib. 9} 10 

Wool, prime, or Saxony fleeces,ipound 70 5 
Am. full blood, washed, “ 60 70 

do, 3-4ths do. as 60 65 
do, 1-2 do. be 50, 58 
do. 1-4 and common w 45, 55 
Native washed 66 : 
a Pulled superfine, “« {| GO 6 
F< Ist Lambs, 6 55, 60 
S2 {2d do. a 45) 48 
$2 ]3d~ do. “ 30} 35 
4 ~ | Ist Spinning, « 
Southern pulled wool is gener- | 
ally 5 cts. less per Ib. 








PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES, 


pound} 14 


Hams, northern, 


southern and western, 4 «(16 
Pork, whole hogs, 3 0, 15 


Poultry, 66 20) 30 











Butter, (tub) | « 17; 22 

lump . | @& 
Eggs, dozen | 22) 25 
Potatoes, new, bushel| 100, 2 00 
Cider, barrel | 250! 275 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Aug. 8. 
Reported for the Boston Advertiser. 
At market 425 Beef Cattle, 12 Cows and Calves, 
and about 2000 Sheep. 
Prices—Beef Cattle—A decline of prices from 
17 to 25c per 100 Ibs, 50 head unsold. 
Cows and Calves—We noticed sales $22, 25, 30, 
$2, and 40. 
Sheep and Lambs—Ordinary lots were taken at 
$2 and 2 25; better qualities at $3 and 3 25, 
Particular Notice. 
The subseriber being about to make some alter- 
ation in his business, requests all persons indebted 
10 WILLIAM NOYES & Co. whose accounts 
have been standing more than a year, to call and 
settle immediately. WM. NOYES. 
Farmer Office, Winthrop, July 13, 1836. 











From the inclosure of the subscriber on the 17th | &e. &e. AMASA W. UALL- 

or 18th inst. two 3 year old light red COLTS with | Readfield Corner, July 28, 1836. 
| black manes and tails. One of the Colts had one | WN. B, Old Gold and silver taken in exchange 
| white hind foot and a small star in the forehead — | for new. 
the other had no spots on him. One was a pretty |; —————_______ ’ 
| fust trotter, and the other a middling. Whoever Agricultural Netice. 
will return suid Colts or give information where The members of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society sare 
| they can be found shall be suitably rewarded. reminded that their semi-annual meeting will be 
East Wintl J rg gy Ay PACKARD. holden at the Masonie Hall in Winthrop village, on 

East Winthrop. July 21, 1836, ane __ | Wednesday the 31st day of August next, at one o’- 


T'o the Hon@eable H. W. FULLER, Judge of the | lock in the afternoon. 
Court of Probate within and for the County of'| Phis being the only meeting that will be held 
aa A ag to al attle 5 ny and Fair, Loy . we 
7 ese ; | siness of importance is to be transacted, it is hopec 
| the petition and representation of Jacon Me- | that a weve attendance of the members will be 
Kenney, Guardian of Danie, Lirrierietp, of, ania 
Greene, in the county of Kenncbee, a Minor, res- | en WM. NOYES. Rec. Sec’y 
_pectfully shews that said Minor is seized and _pos- | Wintl July 20, 1836. 4 ed Laie 
| sessed of certain real estate, situate in said Greene, | \ vers a : 
and described as follows, viz: the homestead that 
was of Asner Lirr.errexp, late of said Greene, | 
deceased, that said estate is unproduetive of any | 
benefit to said minor and that it will be for the in- | 
terest of said minor that the same should be gold | 
}and the proceeds put out and secured on interest 
He therefore prays your honor that he may be au- 
| thorized and empowered agreeably to law to sell at 
public or private sale the above described real es- 
fate, or such part of it as in your opinion may be | 
expedient. All of which is respectfully submitted. | 
ar sbarwEmw ° 
ts j JACOB McKENNEY,* | NATHAN HOWARD, 
COUNTY OF KENNEBEC, s8.—At a Court | STEPHEN SEWALL. 
of Probate, held in Augusta on the second Mon- Vinthrop, June 4, 1836. tf. 
day of August, 1836. renee : 
_ On the Petition aforesaid, Ordered, That no- | Greenleals 
tice be given by publishing a copy of said petition, | Patent Cheese Press, 
| — = order thereon, three weeks successively! This Press is a very simple, cheap and efficient 
op that al persue ieee ag Wi corvance. Tt principal ante i tht 
last Monday of September next, at the C 7 Af power is progremive—deing suSiciently light at 
Probate then to be holden ; re ' née Court Of | first, and increasing as the eurd, hy becoming more 
cause, if any, wh rg in oe a rp show _compaet, presents a greater resistance. In this re- 
shoald ati bn esaneed 3 eh se Said petition | spect it is believed to be superior to every other 
before ueid © -_ mtich notice to be given Press now inuse. It has been introduced into sev- 
J ourt. Hl. W. FULLER, Judge. eral of the States, and has everywhere received the 





| 
| 
| 





Notice. 


At a legal mecting of the inhabitants of the town 
of Winthrop, holden on the 2d day of May, 1836, 
Voted, That the subscribers be a Committee to in- 
vite a loan to the town not exceeding Three T'hou- 
sand Dollars, the interest to be paid yearly and one 
sixth part of the principal, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a farm for the support of the poor. Any 
information on the subject to us or either of us will 
be laid before the town. 

ELIJAH WOOD, 














Attest: Gro. Rozrinson, Register. 
A true copy of the petition and order thereon. 
Attest : Geo. Rozinson, Register. 


Wanted, 


Two or three GIRLS, to do the work in small 
families. Inquire at this office. 
Aug. 18, 1836. 








approbation of judicious manufacturers of cheese. 

| Persons wishing to purchase exclusive rights for 

Counties or towns will please apply to the subseri- 

ber, whe will give immediate and profitable em- 

ployment to a number of active trustworthy agents, 
MOSES MERRILL, 

Joint Proprietor and General Agent, 


Andaner, Maing, March 10, 1838, 6m 
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MAINE FARMER 

















Poetry. and their patience already exhausted, when oad Eastern Steamboat Mail Line 
ae ___ | headmost of the party ms = that he could dis- | FOR 
“A Cm ‘cern the light at the exit of the passage, at a con; 
PLE MOUTH LANDING. _ siderable distance ahead, but that he could advance Boston, P canary ne Peng om East- 
BY MRS. 8S, J. HALE. | no further, and that iu his efforts to press on, in a . —— 


The distant sun with feeble ray 

Glimm’ring on the morning gray, img, he had squeezed himself so far into the } 
And frozen mist in columns vast, | reduced opening, that he had now no longer suffi- | 
Borne on the keen and with’ring blast leient strength to recede! The situation of the | 
Which swept the broad Atlantic wave, | whole party may be imagined ;,their terror was 


And deep the sullen murmers gave,— beyond the power of discretion or advice ; while. 


hopes to surmount the obstacle without complain- The Portianp, 450 tons, Capt. Jabez Howes, — 


“ Inpepenpence, 500 “ “ Thomas Howes, 
“ Macpvonoven, 300 “ “ Andrew Brown, 
« Baneor, 400 “ “ Sam’l H. Howes, 
“ Royat Tar, 400 “ “ Reed, 


The splendid Steamers Portland and Indepen- 


Like sounds which peal on Fancy’s ear 
Of suffering, wo, and wailing near. 


And well the erew in yonder bark 

Might view the scene with bodings dark, 
I'rom home and land self exiled they, 
So fly a Tyrant’s hated sway, 

They trust in unknown wilds to find 

At least the freedom of the mind, 
Aud fixed as fate to danger dare, , 
If liberty but flourish there. 





Slowly the vapors roiled away, 

And all the lengthened coast display, 

The wish’d for shore—but black and drear, 
Beyond their thought the wilds appear : 
Oh ! ’twas a scene so gloomy all 

Might well the firmest heart appal, 

With awe the shiv’ring soul digmay, 

And quench fond hope’s last ling’ring ray. 


The yushing tide with angry roar, 

Was dashing on the frozen shore, 

And flung afar its foaming spray, 

Where high the drifted seuw-wreath lay 
Beyond, as far as stretch’d the eye, 
Theiy seathed tops mingling in the sky, 
And dark’ning all the prospect round, 
Interminable torest frowned. 


The hero, though the battle roar, 
Unmoved may gaze the carnage o’er— 
Resigned and calin, his hopes on high, 
Mid crackling flames the martyrs die— 
Heroic these—more during far, 

With Winter’s giant force to war, 
When famine o’er the wide domain, 
In desolation hold ber reign, 


the wretched leader, whether from terror or the | dence, will run every night, (Sundays excepted,) 
natural effect of his situation, swelled go, that if it| between Boston and Portland—leaving Eastern 
was before difficult, it was now impossible for him | Steamboat Wharf, foot of Hanover street, Boston 
to stir from the spot he thus miserably occupied.,—and Andrew’s Wharf Portianp, at 7 o’clock 
One of the party at this dreadful and critical mo-| P, M. 
ment, proposed in the intense selfishness to which The Portiand 
vital danger reduces all, as the only means of es- ; 

cape from this terrible confinement, this living EAVES Boston, on Tuesdays, Thursdays 
grave—to cut in pieces the wretched being who | and Saturdays,—aud Portianp on Mondays 
formed the obstruction, and clear it by dragging Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

the dismembered carcass piecemeal past them! The Independence 

He heard this dreadful proposal, and contracting LE4VES Boston on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
himself in agony at the idea of this death, was re- and Fridays,—and Porrianp on Tuesdays, 
duced, by a strong muscular spasm, to his usual di- | Thursdays and Saturdays, ‘These Steamers are 





mensions, and wasdragged out affording room for expressly adapted for a sea route, and provided 


the party to squeeze themselves by over his pros- | with extra Boats and life preservers. 


trate body. ‘This unhappy creature was suffocat- 
ed in the effort, and was left behind, a corpse. THE SUPERIOR STEAMER 
Macdonough, 


Cabinet of Curiosities. 
' pA= been put in perfect order, improved in 
model and speed, and will run daily between 


; f heawifel. net It | Portland and Hallowell, touching at Bath and Gar- 
born into some scenes of beautiful nature. | ¢diner—will leave Portland after the arrival of the 


must be met, cherished, and kept alive at first by) poston Boats, at 8 o’clock A. M., on Tuesdays, 

the outward appliances of encouragement and | qi ursdays and Saturdays, and Hallowell, on Mon- 

sympathy De least it must have waa to breathe, and } days, Wednesdays and Fridays, at 9 o’clock A, M., - 

yess - — re ot )rensa a. | connecting with the Night Boats for Boston. 
eautifuliy and truly said—* Genius of any , : » a iain gine pei “ 

or in any age, is a Eman of an extremely tender THE FAVORITE STEAMER 

and susceptible nature; its strength, temper, and Bangor, 

dimensions depend much on external accident; it” ILL run as a Day Boat between Portland 
may be stifled in its birth, enervated in its nonage, | and Bangor, touching at Owl’s Head, Sat- 

or curtailed of its fair proportion by defect of ed- | urday Cove, Bucksport, Frankfort and Hampden— 
ucation; it has no irresistible tendency towards she will leave Portland on Wednesdays and Satur- 
maturity ; it has an indefeasible claim upon im- | days, at 6 o’clock, A. M. immediately after the ar- 
mortality. Whether itself shall be consummate, | rival of the Boston Boat, and connecting with the 











Growth of Genius. 
Genius needs some outward aid. It must be 


or its creations everlasting, rests upon other causes | 
besides the power of its own physical essence. It | 
is not merely a tree, the fruits of which may be | 
sweet or sour, according to the measure of its culti- 
: vation; it is alse not unfrequently a flower, which 
No aid, nor sheltering spot around, | dies or blooms as it is yisiied with blight, or foster- 
Phe frost bound rocks returned the sound, =| 4.4 by dews and gales from heaven.” No one can 
Bave wild beast’s yell from savage den, | vead the lives of the American artists without feel- 
Or wilder yells of savage men. ing the truth of this fine passage press more and 


Now while that shore ship homeward flies, 
With beating hearts and straining eyes, 
And feeling none had dared to speak, 

Its anxious inmates throng the deck 





Night Boats for Boston. She is furnished with a 
Fire Engine, life Preservers, Cork Matrasses, and 
Four Boats, 

{(=- One half the Portland and Independence 
will be reserved for the passengers from the Penob- 
scot, and ample accommodations reserved for those 
from the Kennebec. 


THE NEW AND SUPERIOR STEAMER 











more on the heart:—That the germs of genius are 
not unfrequent, even in our business-like country, 
No to that Ged they kneel’d the while, who can deny ? But what obstacles has it not gen- 
Whose love can make a desert smile ; ‘erally had to struggle against ; How little does our 
In faith their Asylum they saw, | national treasury contribute to educate these, its di- 
The land of Liberty’and Law— viner children ?— American Monthly Magazine. 
The Tyrant’s dread—th’ Oppressor’s doom— 
The Patriot’s hope—the exile’s home— 
Where Mind enobles—Science soars, In the course of the last year the Publishers of 
And Conscience free, seeks, trusts, adores, ithe Galaxy offered sums as prizes for literary arti- 
Where not one blot would shade the sun, | oles. The time fixed for their reception was the 
Were .@/ric but thy wrongs undone. First of June of the present year, and the Publish- 
| ers found to their regret that not a sufficient num- 
ber had been received to authorize presenting them 
to a cominittee for judgment. Determined, how- 
_ever, to do all in ous power to please our subscri- 
| bers—determined to provide for the Galaxy the 
| best literary articles which can be obtained, we re- 
| solved to INCREASE THE SUM FORMERLY PROPOSED, 
in order that it may be considered an object for 
| writers to compete for the prizes, and that better 


With fainting heart and failing eye, 
Did not they weep, despair and die ? 











“TO AUTHORS. 









Miscellany. 
=e ——— = == 
A Scene of Extreme Horror in the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt. 


Some French travellers attempting to explore 
the vaultsof the Egyptian Pyramids, had already 








traversed an extensive labyrinth of chambers and 
ges; they were on their return, and had ar- 


rived at ths most difficult part of it,—a very long | 
and winding passage, forming a communication | 


between two chambers; its opening narrow and 
low. The ruggedness of the floor, sides, and roof, 

’ yendered their progress slow and laborious, and 
these difficulties increased rapidly as they advanc- 
ed. The torch with which they had entered be- 
came useless from the impossibility of holding it 
upright, as the passage diminished its height. 
Both its height and width at length, however, be- 
came so much contracted that the party were com- 
lled to crawl on their faces. Their wanderings 

in these interminable passages (for]such in their 
fatigue of bedy and mind they deemed them) 
seemed to be endless. Their alarm was very great 


| productions = | be the result; we, therefore, offer 

a prize of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for the 
best Tale, ‘Twenty-Five for the second best, and 
Twenty-Fivs for the best Porm. 

The Manuscripts must be sent post paid, to the 
publishers, before the First of October next, at 
which time they will be handed to a Committee 
for their decision. 

We also propose to send the Galaxy free to un- 
successful authors, whose productions may be 
deemed worthy of publication, ; 

Boston, June 1, 1836. 


THOMAS NEWMAN, 


Deputy Sheriff, 
WINTHROP—Kennesee Co. 











Royal Far, 
W ILL run weekly between Portland and St. 
John’s N. B., touching at Eastport, Sbe will 
leave Portland on Fridays, after the arrival of the 
Portland from Boston, and St John’s on Wednes- 
day afternoon iv season to place her passengers in 
the Independence on Thursday evening. 
FARE from Boston to Portland $3. 
* from Boston to Bath $3 50. 


} 
\ 





“6 from Boston to Hallowell $4. 
*) from Portland to Bangor $4. 


“~~. from Portland to Eastport 86. 
“ from Portland to St. John’s $8. 
“ from Portland to, Bath $1 50, 
6 froin Portland to Hallowell $2. 
“ from Hallowell to Bath $1, 
Deck passing at reduced rates, 
Freight received every day forall the above ports, 
The Proprietors of the Boats, however, 
will not be responsible for any Bank Bills, Notes, 
Drafts, Packages, Trunks, or other articles of val- 
ue, unless the value is disclosed, a proportionate 
price paid, and a written receipt taken signed by 
the Captain or Clerk. . 

All baggage at the sole risk of the owners thereof. 

Carriages will be in readiiess to take passengers 
to and from the Macdonough at Hallowell to Au- 
gusta and Waterville, on tue arrival of the bouts, 
and on the days of her sailing. 

Books kept at Steven’s, Barker’s, Hutchins’ 
Wild’s, Johnson & Moor’s, Sawtell’s 4ugusta, and 
Hallowell House, Haskell & Burnham’s, Paine’s 
and Pratt’s Hallowell. 

Apply te CHARLES MOODY, Forest. 
LEONARD BILLINGS, Agent, 
Andrew’s wharf, 

or to A H. HOWARD, Agent, Hallowell. 

May. 18, 


Port- 
land. 





